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MRS. BOUTELL. 


Mrs. Boure.t,* one of our earliest actresses, 
‘whilst quite a girl, joined Killigrew upon the 
opening (May 7, 1663) of the new Theatre 
Royal, Bridges Street,, Covent Garden; a 
‘house, for convenience’ sake, generally spoken 
of by us as the first Drury Lane Theatre, but 
mot actually known under that name until 
‘about 1690. Downes, it is true, says that 
she joined the theatre about the same time 
as Nell Gwyn, Mrs. James, Becke Marshall, 
Mrs. Rutter, Mrs. Verjuice, and Mrs. Knight. 
Nell Gwyn’s first recorded part was Cydaria, 
in Dryden’s ‘ The Indian Emperor,’ produced 
-cirea March, 1665, and we may safely assign 
Mrs. James’s appearance to the same vear. 
We have, however, a cast of ‘ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife,’ in which Mrs. Boutell is 


* Genest gives Mrs. Boutell scant notice. He 
‘further supplies a very incomplete list of her réles, 
a selection only, as he allows; his dating moreover 
‘is most inaccurate throughout. The article in 
‘the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ which 
largely bases on Genest, is inadequate save for the 
merest general reference. 
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playing Estefania to the Margarita of Mrs. 
Ann Marshall, with Mohun as Leon; Hart, 
Michael Perez; and Walter Clun, Cacafogo. 
On Tuesday night, Aug. 2, 1664, Clun, 
having played Subtle in ‘The Alchemist,’ 
and subsequently spent a jovial evening, was 
riding home to his country house at Kentish 
Town, when near Tatnam Court’ he was 
set on by robbers, wounded, bound, and 
flung in aditch, where, owing to his struggles 
to release himself, he bled to death. - 
Downes’s chronology, although he has been 
only too faithfully followed herein by stage 
historians not a few, is his weakest point, 
and we must be especially careful with 
regard to the sequence of his statements 
concerning the early history of the Theatre 
Royal. . It must be remembered that the old 
prompter was writing many years after, and 
that he officiated at Dorset Gardens, not at 
Killigrew’s house. We can certainly assign 
this production of ‘ Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife’ and Mrs. Boutell’s appearance as 
Estefania to 1663. Says Davies :— 

“Hart and Mohun were much celebrated for 
their excellent action in this comedy : the latter in 
Leon, and the former in Michael Perez. Mrs. 
Marshal, the greatest tragic actress of that vom- 
pany, represented Margaretta* ; and Mrs. Boutel, 
celebrated for the gentler parts in tragedy, such as 
Aspatia in ‘ The Maid’s gedy,’ and Statira in 
‘ Alexander,’ played Estifania with applause.” 

It was in the same year 1663 that Mrs. 
Boutell sustained Aspatia to the Amintor 
of Hart, the Melantius of Mohun, and the 
Evadne of Mrs. Marshall, a cast which has 
perhaps never been surpassed. It was in this 
tragedy that she had to appear (probably for 
the first time) in male attire, which proved so 
becoming that the poets invariably desid- 
erated her when in their dramas some 
faithful heroine disguises herself as a page 
to follow and win her lover. Her fragile 
beauty in a boy’s coat and hose seems 
particularly to have fascinated the house, . 
and saved many a poor comedy. In the 
* History of the Stage’ which Curll, in 1741, 
published under the name of Betterton, she 
is spoken of as follows :— 

‘Mrs. Boutel was likewise a very considerable 

Actress ; she was low of stature, had very agreeable 
Features, a good Complexion, but a Childish look. 
Her Voice was weak, tho’ very mellow ; she gener- 
ally acted the young Innocent Lady whom all the 
Heroes are mad in Love with ; she was a Favourite 
of the Town.” 
She was especially famous for her blue eyes 
and lovely hair ; “ chestnut - maned Boutel”’ 
a ‘Satire on the Players’ 
(unprinted MS.) dubs her. 


* This is also the spelling of the quarto, 1640. 
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In 1663 Mrs. Boutell also played Lilly in 
‘The Elder Brother. ‘Downes, who has 
greatly confused the cast of this piece, writes 
Lilia Bianca. Lillia Bianca is the “ airy 
daughter of Nantolet ”’ in ‘ The Wild-Goose 
Chase.’ It is probable there was about the 
same date a revival of this excellent comedy 
with Mrs. Boutell in that réle.* In 1664 she 
certainly played in Killigrew’s racy ‘* The 
Parson’s Wedding,’ when it was “ acted all 
by women.” 

Owing to the calamity of the Plague the 
theatres were closed from the first week of 
June, 1665, to the end of November, 1666. 
In 1668 Mrs. Boutell created Donna Theo- 
dosia in Dryden’s sparkling ‘ An Evening’s 
Love,’ produced June 18. In the spring of 
the following year she acted St. Catharine, 
a part of rarest beauty, in that magnificent, 
if somewhat extravagant tragedy, ‘ Tyrannic 
Love.’ It is still often misstated} that Nell 
Gwyn created St. Catharine. The cast, 
however, was’ Mohun, Maximin; Hart, 
Porphyrius ; Kynaston, Placidius ; Beeston, 
the wizard Nigrinus ; Cartwright, Apollonius ; 
Bell Amariel, the Guardian Angel; Mrs. 
Marshall, Berenice ; Nell Gwyn, Valeria, the 
emperor's daughter ; Mrs. Knepp, Felicia, the 
Saint’s mother. Mrs. Knepp doubled this 
role with Nakar to Mrs. James’s Damilcar, 
the two astral spirits of the Incantation 
Scene in Act IV., an episode whose exquisite 
if fantastic lyricism met with some terrible 
parody in ‘ The Rehearsal.’ 

In 1670 Mrs. Boutell played Aurelia in 
Joyner’s ‘The Roman Empress,’{ and the 
same year she appears in ‘ The Conquest of 
Granada’ as Benzayda, the gentle daughter 
of old Selin, a pleasing character. In the 
spring of 1671 she acted Christina, with 
Kynaston as her jealous lover Valentine, in 
Wycherley’s witty ‘ Love ina Wood.’ Circa 
May of that year she is cast for Semena in 
Corye’s ‘ The Generous Enemies,’ an undis- 
tinguished piece, to which she spoke a good 
epilogue. 1671 also saw a revival of Fleicher’s 
fine tragedy ‘The Double Marriage.’ The 
probable cast was: Virolet, Hart ; Duke of 
Sesse, Mohun ; Ascanio, Kynaston ; Juliana, 
Mrs. Boutell ; Martia, Mrs. Marshall. 

On Jan. 25, 1672, the Theatre Royal was 
destroyed by fire, and Killigrew’s actors 


* Pepys saw ‘The Wild-Goose Chase,’ Jan. 11. 
1668. He speaks of it as ‘‘a famous play,” and 
from his account it had obviously been revived 
several years before. 

+ E.g., by Saintsbury in his life of Dryden» 
English Men of Letters.” 

ft Possibly this tragedy was even pr-duced in 
the late winter of 1669. 


were glad to take refuge in the Lincoln’ 
Fields Theatre, whislt the Duke of vente 
company had vacated for their new theatre 
in Dorset Gardens.* In 1672 there was 
roduced at Lincoln’s Inn Fields one of 
ryden’s best comedies, ‘ Marriage & la 
Mode,’ in which Mrs. Boutell played the 
superb coquette Melantha. ‘ Philaster’ and 
“The Maiden ‘Queen’ were also revived, 
both “all by women.” Mrs. Boutell, “ in 
man’s clothes,” ke the prologue to the 
latter comedy, whilst the epilogue was de- 
livered by Dryden’s mistress, Anne Reeve, © 
likewise “ in man’s clothes.” Prologue and 
epilogue, from the Laureate’s pen, were 
printed the same year in ‘ Covent Garden 
Drollery.’ Although it is obvious that these 
actresses played male parts on that occasion, 
it would be purely conjectural to assign them 
any two out of the three male characters in 
‘The Maiden Queen.’ For some unaccount- 
able reason ‘ The Assignation ; or, Love in a 
Nunnery, which was produced the same 
year, failed. Mrs. Boutell acted Laura. 

In 1673 she had a first-rate comic char- 
acter, Mrs. Margery Pinchwife in Wycher- 
ley’s brilliant ‘The Country Wife,’ which, 
being produced with an all-star cast, won the 
triumphant success so fine a masterpiece . 
amply deserved. In the New Exchangef 
scene Mrs. Boutell delighted the house by 
appearing as a boy, Mrs. Pinchwife visiting 
the Exchange disguised as her brother, little 
Sir James, in order to save herself whilst 
sight-seeing from the gallantries of the town 
sparks, a ruse which has little or no effect. 
Circa November of the same year Mrs. - 
Boutell played Alcinda in Duffet’s riming 
comedy ‘The Spanish Rogue.’ Early in 
1674, mare January, she sustained Fidelia 
in ‘ The Plain Dealer,’ a breeches” réle 
from start to finish. In February of the 
same year she acted Clara in Duffet’s ‘ The 
Amorous Old Woman.’ At the beginning of 
the play Clara dresses as a boy, and calls her- 
self Infortunio, “ a shepherd’s son in Sicily.” 
This false page, who has two songs, ‘ If Love 
enjoy’d ’s the greatest Bliss’ and ‘I never 
shall henceforth approve, wears male 
clothes throughout most of the five acts. 
‘* A very Pretty Youth ” one of the characters 
calls him. In the spring of 1675 Mrs. 
Boutell appeared as Cyara, a Parthian 
princess, mistress of Britannicus, in Lee’s 


* For views of this theatre, both interior and 
exterior, see the copperplates illustrating Settle’s 
‘The Empress of Morocco,’ quarto, 1673. 

+ The New Exchange was a kind of bazaar on 
the south side of the Strand. It continued popu- 
lar until the reign of Queen e. 
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‘Nero, Emperor of Rome.’ In the late 
autumn she acted in Lee’s heroic tragedy 
‘Sophonisba,’ sustaining the languishing 
Rosalinda, ““a Roman lady, Mistress of 
Hannibal,” to the Hannibal of Mohun. In 
the winter of the same year she played 
Bellinganna in Sir Francis Fane’s capa y 
espada comedy, ‘ Love in the Dark.’ In 
January, 1677,she acted Clarona in Crowne’s 
heroic tragedy in two parts, ‘ The Destruction 
of Jerusalem.’ Clarona, the daughter of the 
High Priest, has in this effective drama for 
lover a Parthian king, Phraates. This hero 
was sustained by Hart. Kynaston played 
Titus, and Mrs. Marshall Berenice. The same 
year Mrs. Boutell was cast for Glorianda in 
Chamberlayne’s tragi-comedy, ‘ Wits led by 
the Nose.’ 

In 1677 also she created what was 
perhaps her most famous réle, Statira in 
Lee’s superb tragedy ‘The Rival Queens ; 
or, Alexander the Great.’ Alexander was 
Hart ; Clytus, Mohun ; Hephestion, Clark ; 
Cassander, a conspirator, Kynaston ; Statira, 
Mrs. Boutell; and Roxana, Mrs. Marshall. 
“The original Rival Queens,” says Davies, 
“Mrs. Marshall and Mrs. Boutell, were much 
celebrated.” Although, after the retirement 
of Hart and Mrs. Marshall, Cardell Goodman, 
Mountfort, and Betterton himself all played 


’ Alexander to the Roxana of Mrs. Barry, none 


of them was able to approach the original 
representatives of those two réles. Curll’s 
‘History of the Stage’ has a celebrated 
anecdote in regard to Lee’s tragedy :— 


“ Once at the acting the last scene of this Play 
Mrs. Barry wounded Mrs. Boutel (who first pores 
the Part of Statira) the Occasion of which I shall 
here relate. It happened these Two Persons 
before they had appeared to the Audience, un- 
fortunately had some Dispute about a Veil which 
Mrs. Boutel, by the Partiality of the Property-Man, 
obtained ; this offending the haughty Roxana, 
they had warm Disputes behind the Scenes, which 
spirited the Rivals with such a natural Resentment 
to each other, they were so violent in performing 
their Parts, and acted with such Vivacity, that 
Statira on hearing the King was nigh, begs the 
Gods to help her for that Moment; on which 
Roxana hastening the designed Blow, struck with 
such Force, that tho’ the Point of the Dagger was 
blunted, it made way through Mrs. Boutel’s stayes, 
ee eaters about a Quarter of an Inch in the 

esh. 

“This Accident made a great Bustle in the 
House, and alarmed the Town; many different 
Stories were told ; some affirmed Mrs. Barry was 
jealous of Mrs. Boutel and Lord Rochester, which 
made them suppose she did it with Design to 
destroy her; but by all that could be discovered 
on the strictest Examination of both Parties, it 
was only the Veil these two Ladies contended for, 
and Mrs. Barry being warm with Anger, in her 
Part she struck the Dagger with'less caution than 
at other times.” 


The satires of the day speek in broad terms 
of Mrs. Boutell’s amours, many and free, 
and there is little doubt that the veil was a 
pretext, and jealousy of some admirer lured 
from her mercenary toils nerved Mrs. Barry’s 
arm. A somewhat similar anecdote is 
related of George Ann Bellamy and Peg 
Woffington whilst acting in the same play- 
Angered at two gorgeous dresses that Bellamy 
had procured from Paris wherein to act 
Statira, Roxana in the assassination scene 
fairly rolled her rival in the dust, tore her 
fine clothes, and pommelled her soundly with 
the handle of her dagger. 

Circa November, 1677, Mrs. Boutell acted 
the Princess Matilda in Ravenscroft’s ‘ King 
Edgar and Alfreda.’ The following February 
she played Cellida in ‘Trick for Trick,’ 
D’Urfey’s lively alteration of ‘ Monsieur 
Thomas.’ About March she created Se- 
mandra in Lee’s ‘ Mithridates, King of 
Pontus.’ In 1677-8 she was the original 
Cleopatra to the Antony of Hart in Dryden’s 
magnificent tragedy * All for Love.’ In 
1677-8 also Mrs. Boutell acted Marcellina 
in a version of Rochester's alteration of 
‘Valentinian. Hart was the Emperor, 
and Mrs. Marshall Lucina.* 

During the following three years grave 
internal dissensions and material changes at 
the Theatre Royal came to a head in open 
strife, difficulties which were not finally 
settled until the union of the two theatres, 
on which event the Duke’s Company mi- 
grated from Dorset Gardens to Drury Lane. 
Here the amalgamated companies opened 
Nov. 16, 1682. After the union Mrs. 
Boutell’s name infrequently occurs. 

In February, 1687, Mrs. Boutell played 
Mrs. Termagant in Shadwell’s highly ap- 
plauded ‘The Squire of Alsatia.’ Circa 
March, 1688, she acted Aurelia to the 
Cocklebrain of Nokes in D’Urfey’s ‘ A Fool’s 
Preferment; or, The Three Dukes of 
Dunstable,’ which, although a mere adapta- 
tion of Fletcher’s ‘The Noble Gentleman,’ 
is by no means deserving of Sir George 
Etheredge’s bitter censure. In the spring 
of the following year she created in Shad- 
well’s ‘ Bury Fair’ a good character, Mrs. 
Fantast the précieuse, who, however, owes 
her existence to Moliére. Circa February, 
1690, she was seen as Lady Credulous in 
Crowne’s unworthy satire ‘The English 
Friar.’ 

About 1694 fresh quarrels broke out 
in the theatre. The patentees unwisely 


* The veteran Wintershal, who played Maxi- 
mus, died in July, 1679. 
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Fbegan to cut down salaries, and more un- 
-wisely still tried to shelve some of the most 
-distinguished and hest-paid members of the 
“company... The consequence was that Better- 
‘ton, with a strong following, seceded, and on 
“March 25, 1695, a licence was granted him to 
perform in a theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
ere in the winter of the same year Mrs. 
‘Boutell played one of her favourite 
“* breeches ” réles, Constantia in Granville’s 
“witty ‘The She Gallants.’ In the early 
ring of 1696 she appeared as Semanthe, 
‘Queen of Cyprus, in Powell’s robustious 
“The Treacherous Brothers.’ About March 
she acted Thomyris, the Scythian queen in 
“Banks’s ‘ Cyrus the Great.’ The same year 
we find her cast as Dowdy, Squire Wouldbe’s 
‘wife, in ‘She Ventures and He Wins.’* 
‘Dogget, the famous low comedian, played 
Wouldbe. She also acted Clare in Harris’s 
~* The City Bride,’ an indifferent alteration of 
‘Webster’s ‘A Cure for a Cuckold, which 
‘met with scant success. After 1696 Mrs. 
Boutell’s name is not found. For nearly a 
decade her appearances had become less and 
‘less frequent, and she retired before the 
spring of 1697. She was moderately wealthy, 
and lived many years more in comfort and 
vease. ‘‘ Besides what she saved by Playing, 
the Generosity of some happy Lovers enabled 
her to quit the Stage before she grew old.” 

“The date of her death is unknown. 

MontTaGuE SUMMERS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PALACE, 
ENFIELD : 


‘! DR. ROBERT UVEDALE, SCHOLAR 
AND BOTANIST : 


‘THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENFIELD. 
(See ante, p. 361.) 
II. Dr. Rospert Uvepats. (Part I.) 


“THERE is an excellent biographical account 
of Dr. Robert Uvedale contributed by Mr. 
-G. 8. Boulger to The Journal of Botany 
(1891), vol. xxix. N.S., in which full refer- 
ences are made to Robinson’s ‘ History of 
_Enfield ’ ; Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset’ ; 
the late Mr. Granville Leveson - Gower’s 
‘ Notices of the Family of Uvedale,’ in vol. iii. 
of the ‘Surrey Archeological Collections’ 
(1865); and other authorities. 

We learn that he was born on May 25, 
1642, his baptismal entry at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, being set out in full in the late 


* Anon. The preface is signed ‘“ Ariadne.” 


Rev. Mackenzie Walcott’s ‘ Memorials of 
Westminster’ (1849, p. 158), as follows: 
“1642. May 31. Robert Uvdale, son to 
Robert, baptized.’’ It is stated that his 
father was of St. Margaret’s, died in 1683, 
and that he had two sons besides the 
botanist—one who died young ; and the other, 
Thomas, born in 1650, is said to have been’ 
the author of ‘The Memoirs of Philip de 
Comines,’ in 2 vols., published in 1712. I 
find that the title-page ascribes this book to 
““Mr. Uvedale”; and in the list of sub- 
scribers appear the names of “ Robert 
Uvedale, LL.D.,” and of other members of 
the family. His mother’s name is given as 
Margaret, but it is not stated what her 
maiden name was. 

Mr. Robinson in his ‘ History of Enfield,’ 
as we have seen, states that Uvedale took 
possession of the old Manor House about 
1660 for the purposes of his new school, 
which he afterwards carried on there under 
flourishing conditions, he being at that time 
master of the Grammar School at Enfielc, 
founded just at the end of Queen Mary’s 
reign, 

I think Mr. Robinson must be mistaken as 
to this having taken place at so early a date. 
Indeed, all that is known of Uvedale’s 
scholastic career precludes the possibility of 
this. He was elected a scholar of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., on April 29, 1659, from Westminster 
School, his name being then registered as 
“Robert Udall” (see ‘ List of Queen’s 
Scholars of St. Peter’s College, Westminster,’ 
collected by Jos. Welch, new edition, 1852). 
At Westminster he was a pupil of the 
celebrated Dr. Busby ; and during his school. 
career there it is recorded of him that at 
the funeral of Oliver Cromwell in 1658. he 
snatched one of the escutcheons from the 
bier of the Protector, which, framed and with 
a Latin inscription reeording the circum- 
stances of its capture, was preserved in the 
family at least till 1794* (see Gent. Mag., 
vols. Ixii. 114; Ixiv. 197). When he 
graduated as B.A. in 1662 his name seems 
to have been entered as “ Uvedall”’ (see 
Luard’s ‘ Graduati Cantabrigienses,’ where 
rad sons and grandsons appear as “ Uve- 

ale ’’). 


* Since I wrote the above Mr. Algernon Ashton, 
a lineal descendant, on the female side, of the 
botanist, has informed me that he himself saw the 
escutcheon—about the year 1885—when in the 
possession of the late Rev. Washbourne West. then 
Bursar of Lincoln College, Oxford, who was also a 
descendant, in the same line, of Dr. Robert Uvedale. 
He believes that it is still in the keeping of a 
member of the family. 


— 

| 

| 
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I have not had the opportunity of con- 
sulting the original authorities upon which 
Luard makes this statement, but I have in 
my possession &@ receipt dated Aug. 3, 1667, 
in Uvedale’s handwriting—which was given 
to me by my friend who accompanied me to 
Enfield, and who obtained it, I understood, 
from one of the former governors of the 


Grammar School—which purports to be an |g 


acknowledgment of the receipt of 101. 
“due for teaching the school” from the 
previous Christmas to Midsummer of that 
year, and in which the signature is unmistak- 
ably “ R. Udall.” At that period the inter- 
changeability of the w and the v was un- 
doubtedly very common. Perhaps some 
Cambridge correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ would 
kindly verify Luard’s statement as to this. 

He was elected a Fellow of Trinity in 1664, 
first as a Divinity and afterwards as a Law 
Fellow. This latter fellowship he obtained, 
it is said, in competition with Mr. (afterwards 
Sir) Isaac Newton, mention of which is 
made in Hutchins (iii. p. 148), and I have 
myself referred to it in ‘N. & Q.’ (11 S. 
i. 434). He proceeded M.A. in 1666, relin- 
quishing his fellowship some years later on 
his marriage with Mary Stephens, grand- 
daughter of Sir Matthew Hale, L.C.J. of the 
King’s Bench. She was born in 1656, and 
died in 1740. 

Mr. Boulger, in citing from Mr. Leveson- 
Gower’s work as to the different ways of 
spelling the botanist’s name, accepts his 
solution of “‘ Uvedale”’ as being the correct 
one, and states that the record of the name 
can be traced back to the thirteenth century. 
For this descent is claimed through the Dorset 
branch of the Uvedale family, a cadet of the 
Hants and, still earlier, the Surrey branches ; 
whilst the original home would appear to 
have been East Anglia, as the name itself 
would rather suggest. 

Robert Uvedale’s grandfather is said to 
have been Richard Uvedale, a younger 
brother of Sir William Uvedale of Horton, 
co. Dorset. This claim appears in the 
pedigree of the Uvedale family of Horton, 
contained in the second edition of Hutchins’s 
Dorset,’ vol. ii. p. 503 (1803), which pedigree, 
indeed, together with a full account of his 

ily, appears to have been contributed by 
the Rev. Robert Uvedale, M.A., of Trin. Coll., 
Camb., and Vicar of Fotherby, co. Lincoln, 
great-grandson of the botanist, to whom the 
editors of that edition expressed their 
acknowledgment. 

It has been suggested that Richard Gough, 
the eminent antiquary, who lived at Enfield, 
had some part in the compilation of this 


pedigree. Inasmuch as he was one of the~ 
editors of that edition, and probably a friend 
of the family, this is quite possible. The- 
first edition of Hutchins, in two volumes 
only (1774), contains no reference to any 
Uvedale pedigree. This pedigree, repro-- 
duced in the third edition, is, 1 am afraid,.. 
faulty in many respects ; and I have strong” 
rounds for believing that Richard Uvedale,. 
the alleged grandfather of the botanist, died 
without issue. This belief is confirmed by~ 
the fact that Mr. Leveson-Gower, in his more- 
recent and full account of the pedigree of the~ 
Dorset Uvedales, published some few years. 
ago in Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica,- 
accords no issue to Richard Uvedale’s 
marriage with Joane, daughter of Robert 
White of Weymouth. If this be so, the- 
Westminster and Enfield Uvedales must find: 
some other Dorset scion through which to- 
trace their ancestry. My own idea, formed 
so far without any real investigation or- 
research, is that they may represent a. 
branch which was left behind in the south-- 
western migration from East Anglia m the~ 
late thirteenth century. For it is there—in- 
Lincolnshire and in Suffolk—that we find: 
the descendants of the old botanist—now 
themselves, I believe, extinct in the male- 
line—continuing until well within the last 
century, and being the last of them, so far 
as I know, to bear the name spelt and 
pronounced as “ Uvedale.”’ 

But, be this as it may, it is scarcely a 
subject that I can pursue further in the 
restricted pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but is one- 
rather for the freer and wider scope afforded 
by some Dorset or other genealogical or- 
antiquarian publication. 

It is not clear when Uvedale first came. 
to Enfield, and in what capacity. Local. 
historians have stated that it was between 
1663 and 1665, and that it probably was on. 
his appointment as master of the Grammar’ 
School there. Mr. Boulger suggests that the 
fact that the advowson of Enfield was in. 
the possession of his college probably 
directed his attention to the place, and that 
almost on first going there he took a lease- 
of the Manor House, commonly called Queen. 
Elizabeth’s Palace, in order to supplement 
his salary as master of the Grammar School. 

That he was certainly there at the outbreak. 
of the Great Plague of London in 1665 is 
shown by the precautions that he appears to- 
have taken in order to prevent his scholars 
incurring the infection, namely, by pouring 
vinegar upon red-hot bricks, and causing 
them to inhale the rising vapour by way of a. 
febrifuge or disinfectant. By this means,, 
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‘we are told, he succeeded in keeping the 
plague from invading the school. What 
scholars were these ? It would seem to me 
more likely that he so acted in loco parentis 
towards the pupils of his own private school 
at the old Palace rather than at the 
Grammar School, where, probably, few, if 
' any, of them were boarders. 
What evidence is there that Uvedale ever 
“was appointed master of the Grammar School 
at Enfield ? His name occurs in Mr. Robin- 
‘son’s list of masters of the school, which he 
‘gives at p- 188 of vol. ii. of his book, though 
no date is afforded of his appointment ; but 
there is a long note of his family, taken 
from Hutchins and elsewhere. Reference 
is made (p. 169) to a deed of feoffment, dated 
Sept. 1, 1621, under which the school appears 
to have been reorganized—the revenues 
being derived from land—and a salary of 
201. was provided for the 
“maintenance of a learned, meet and competent 
schoolmaster to keep a free school for the teaching 
and instructing of children of all the inhabitants 
of the parish in the new built schoolhouse.” 
The master would appear to have resided in 
the schoolhouse. The salary seems to have 
remained at this figure until 1810, when it 
was raised to 100l., and an usher at 401. a 
year was appointed, with an additional 
gratuity. This was the amount in Mr. 

' Robinson’s time, when a Mr. Milne was the 
‘master. 

The first master mentioned was one Brad- 
shawe, in 1600, at a salary of 201. per annum. 
Richard Ward was master at the time of the 
deed of 1621, and continued master until 
1647. Then appears William Holmes, who 
‘died in 1664; and, later, William Nelson, 
clerk, appointed in 1676. The interval be- 
tween these two might well be accounted for 
by Uvedale’s mastership. That this latter 
date would denote his severance with the 
Grammar School is confirmed by Mr. 
Robinson’s note on Uvedale (p. 189), in 
which it is stated that legal proceedings took 
place in 1676 upon a dispute between him 
and some of the parishioners of Enfield ; 
when it was made a matter of accusation that 
he had neglected the children of the free 
school and deserted the schoolhouse, having 
taken a large mansion to accommodate 
numerous boarders. Uvedale appears to 
have got the better of his opponents, and was 
honourably reinstated in the school from 
which he had been ejected by some of the 
feoffees. This, however, could not have 
been for long, if William Nelson was ap- 
pointed master .in that year. There is 
nother note by Mr. Robinson (p. 170) where, 


after referring to the deed of feoffment of 
1621, he states that “Dr. Uvedale was 
appointed schoolmaster at this time, and is 
mentioned in the deed by name as such.” I 
have not seen the deed, but there must be 
some mistake here, as Uvedale was not even 
born at that time ; and if the name of any 
master of the school was mentioned in that 
document, it would rather be that of the 
contemporary one, Richard Werd. 

That Uvedale did actually receive the 
salary granted under the deed of 1621 is 
clear from the terms of the receipt which I 
have already mentioned as being in my 
possession. It runs as follows :— 

August 1667 
Received then of Mr. Wilford 
the sum of ten pounds due | 7 
Teaching the school frd Xmas* 
to Midsummer last past 


p. m. 
R. Upatt 

I think, therefore, we must take it that 
Uvedale was both master of the Grammar 
School and of the Palace school, though at 
first I was inclined to think that the converse 
of Mr. Boulger’s suggestion was the more 
likely, and that Uvedale may have devoted 
some of his spare time from his own private 
school to lecturing or “‘ teaching” at the 
Grammar School, of which Mr. Wilford 
(from whom he received his salary) might 
have been the master, instead of, in all 
probability, the clerk to, or one of, the 
feofiees. For although Goldsmith’s vicar 
may have considered himself as “ ing 
rich with forty pounds a year,” yet I could 
hardly imagine a Fellow of Trinity, Cam- 
bridge, being content with half that sum! 
But at that time, of course, he had his 
fellowship to fall back upon until such time 
as the success of his own school enabled 
him to forego it and to marry ; which event 
probably occurred not long after he left the 
Grammar School (as it would appear) in 
1676. 

That the Palace school under Uvedale’s 
mastership soon became a flourishing in- 
situation and was of a high-class character 
we can gather from the names of some of the 
pupils who are said to have been educat 
there, namely, Theophilus. Earl of Hunting- 
don; Robert, Viscount Kilmorey; Sir 
Jeremy Sambroke; William Sloane, and 
another nephew of Sir Hans Sloane (Sloane 
MS. 4064). 


* This is interesting, as showing that in the 
middle of the seventeenth century this form of 
contraction for the word ‘ Christmas,” so common 
at the present time; was in use. 


= 
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The date of his marriage to Mary Stephens 
and consequent relinquishment of his fellow- 
ship at Trinity is not given, but it was 
probably, as I have said, not long prior to 
1679 ; for although no dates are given of the 
birth of any of his children in the pedigree in 
Hutchins, I have been able to obtain that 
information from another source—to which 
I will refer later, and from which it is clear 
that none of his numerous family was born 
before that year. 

In 1682 he took the degree of LL.D. at 
Cambridge; and in 1696 his friend and 
neighbour at Enfield, Archbishop Tillotscn, 
presented him to the rectory of Orpington in 
Kent, together with the chapelry of St. Mary 
Cray. This appointment, apparently, did 
not involve any obligation of residence. 

Uvedale continued to live at Enfield, 
where he died on Aug. 17, 1722, and was 
buried in the parish church of St. Andrew, 
the year after his son, Robert Uvedale, D.D. 
—also a Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb.—had 
been appointed to the vicariate there, a 
college living. 

Mr. Boulger states that on a recent visit 
to Enfield he could find no monument to the 
botanist then in existence. This may be 
accounted for "by the fact that, according to 
the statement of his great-grandson—the 
last of the Robert Uvedales, and author of 
the pedigree in Hutchins—his ‘‘ hatch- 
ment ” had been removed to Langton Church, 
co. Lincoln. This probably was on the 
occasion when the botanist’s grandson, the 
third Robert Uvedale—also a Fellow of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., and D.D. of that Uni- 
versity—was presented to the living of 
Langton by Bennet Langton, Esq., of that 
parish, whose daughter Diana, the sister of 
Bennet Langton the younger, the friend of 
Dr. Johnson—as to whose sisters inquiry was 
recently made in ‘ N. & Q.’ (11 S. xii. 342)— 
this Robert Uvedale married. 

J. S. Upar, F.S.A. 

Inner Temple. 


(To be continued.) 


THE LADY GODIVA AND THE 
COUNTESS LUCY. 


THE pedigree of the Countess has been a 
great puzzle to genealogists, who have even 
suggested—to get over the chronological 
difficulties—that there were two Lucys, 
mother and daughter. They never seem to 
have suspected that a father and a daughter, 
orn in his old age, could so upset reasonable 
ates as they do. There are, however, well- 


authenticated instances in modern times. 
In the following pedigree suggested dates of 
birth are given in parentheses, which clearly 
show that such was the case in regard to the 
Countess, and nearly all the difficulties 
vanish. 

The Coventry legend is not unlike the 
daring freak of an old widower’s lively, 
charming, and impulsive young wife, acting 
more in opposition to her husband’s wishes 
than even from a desire to show her sympathy 
with the townsfolk. This may have hap- 
pened in the very year Earl Leofric died 
(1057), leaving by her a young child named 
Lucy, or Lucy may have been born even 
some months later. The Earl’s son, and 

erhaps some unrecorded daughters, by a 
ormer wife, were evidently, by a study of 
dates, already grown up. On the other 
hand, Lucy must have been last a mother as 
late as 1095. 

The statement that she was the daughter 
of Earl Algar—made by the forged ‘ Ingulph ’ 
—is untenable, because a sister of Harold’s 
Queen was hardly likely to remain unre- 
corded, in some chronicle at least. 

This was written before I had seen the 
late Chancellor Ferguson’s most interesting 
‘ History of Cumberland,’ but he adopted the 
two Lucy theory. 

Dr. Round has shown that Thorold of 
Lincoln, as_ sheriff, was ‘living 1076-9, as 
limited by the other witnesses to the docu- 
ment quoted (‘ Feudal England,’ p. 329). 

Ivon, it appears, gave the church of 
Spalding to the Abbey of St. Nicholas at 
Angers for the souls of King William and 
Queen Matilda, himself, his wife Lucy, and 
the ancestors of Thorold, namely, hi 
wife’s—a statement which seems to confirm 
her being a daughter of Thorold’s sister 
Godiva, at least if he had only one. 

In November, 1088, Rufus instructed 
Ivon Tailbois and Ernes de Burun to take 
possession of Durham Castle—the bishop 
having been exiled—which they did on 
14th inst., according to Simeon. In 1090, 
if we may trust the date to his charter, 
Rufus summoned the bishops and magnates 
to meet him at Lincoln. Ranulf Meschin 
and Ivon both witnessed it (‘Mon. Angl.,’ 
vi. 1270). The Ki was considering 
how he could best deal with the lawless 
condition of Cumberland and reduée it to 
peace and order. He first arranged, for 
safe communication with Richmond Castle 
and York, two ward-baronies. One was 
Kentdale; the other and more important one, 
the route of the Roman road from York to 
Carlisle. The former he entrusted to Ivon 
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Leofric ( (1040), Thorold, sheriff Robert Malet, Alan of Lincoln,= 
d. 31 Aug. » 1057. sister of of Lincoln, uncle of uncle of Lucy 
Thorold, sheriff dead 1086. Lucy. 
of Lincoln. 
? dead 1094. Earl Chester nepos 
d. 1059. | 19. Roumare, 1119, Toroldi, 
d. about 1141; d. c. 1094. d. 1129, 1086. 
| if so, zt. 84. . 
Ser 
Earl Earl Algytha, ...... =Ribald, lord=-Beatrix William de Ranulf, Earl of 

Edwin Morkar. wife of of (1075). umare Chester 

1063. King Middleham (1095), 

Harold. 1086, farl of d. 17 Kal. Jan., 
Radulf Ribald Gilbert son of: ith A 
of Middleham, e - iva). 
son of Eldred. 
A a 


and the latter to Ranulf Meschin. Rufus 
seems to have made it a condition that they 
should give the churches to St. Mary’s Abbey 
at York, in which he was taking great interest 
at that time, and this they both did. 

It was not until 1092 that the King with 
a@ large army got to Carlisle, repaired the 
city and the castle, and left a garrison under 
the command of Ranulf. This is the last we 
hear of Ivon, as the romance of ‘ Ingulph,’ 
written two centuries after, cannot be 
trusted. He was either declared a traitor 
and m ed to escape abroad or, more 
likely, died, because very shortly after 
Lucy is found to be already the wife of 
Ranulf Meschin at Carlisle. Yet in this 

short interval.she had married and lost her 

second husband, Roger fitzGerold, by whom 
she had a son, afterwards Earl of Lincoln. 
At last, in 1119, she herself became a 
Countess, her husband having succeeded to 
the Earldom of Chester. 

Ivon left by Lucy a daughter and heiress, 
Beatrix, whose heirs for several generations 
held the barony of Kendal. Ribald of 
Middleham, her husband, it is stated in a 
contemporary document, "ee gave the church 
of ‘ Optone’ to Spalding fifteen years before 
he gave the manor with his daughter to 
Gilbert.” This was undoubtedly Gilbert, 
the son of Ketel, son of Eldred. Yet the 
Cartulary of St. Mary’s at York made a 
strange error by making Eldred the son of 
Ivon! This was copied into another Cartu- 
lary, and adopted by the historians of 
Westmorland, even the last, Mr. Ferguson. 


“Chetel,”’ son of Eldred, was the most 
influential thane in Cumberland, and we: 
find him soon after giving the churches of 
Workington and Corby to St. Mary’s Abbey,. 
with lands in both places. 

We learn from a charter of Gilbert that his 
wife was named Godith, so after her great- 
grandmother. Godith was the Norman for 
Godgifu, as Edith was for Eadgifu, but very 
rarely occurs. 

The Coventry legend i is called by the late . 
Freeman (¢ Old English History,” 

278) “a ‘oe story,” but as Godiva is 
called not Countess” 

a title unknown before Norman times—this 
fact is suggestive of the story being much. 
older than is suspected. A. 8. ELLIs. 

Westminster. 


JoHN CuRWEN.—The centenary of the 


‘birth of John Curwen, founder of the Tonic 


Sol-Fa Association, will be fittingly celebrated 
this year, so it may not be out of place to 
record a few words concerning this notable 
man in‘ N. & Q.’ 

John Curwen was born at Heckmondwike,. 
Yorkshire, Nov. 14, 1816. He was educated 
at Coward College and University College, 
London. In 1838 he became an Independent 
minister,and soon afterwards his attention. 
was drawn to the subject of teaching singing 
to children in his Sunday school. He 
visited Miss Glover's School at Norwich in 
1841, and, having tried her system, he 
devoted the remainder of his life to its 
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From 1844 to 1865 he was 

tor of the Congregational Church, 
Plaistow, Essex. In 1862 he founded the 
Tonic Sol-Fa College, and in 1865 established 
the Tonic Sol-Fa Press at Plaistow. 

John Curwen died at Upton, Essex, 
May 26, 1880, and was buried in the City of 
London Cemetery, Ilford. His grave may 
be found by proceeding through the main 
entrance directly to the chapel, and then 
taking the path which bears to the right— 
it is soon observed in a secluded nook on the 
left, near the eastern boundary of the 
cemetery. An obelisk of polished red granite 
about fourteen feet high makes an imposing 
monument, its beauty being greatly en- 
hanced by a background of trees and 
shrubs. It is thus inscribed :— 

In affectionate remembrance of 
John Curwen, 
Born November 14, 1816, Died May 26, 1880, 
who developed and promoted 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Method 
of teaching music. 
“Let the people praise Thee, O God, let all the 
people praise Thee.” 
And of his loving wife 
Mary Curwen, 
Born March 24, 1820, Died Jan. 17, 1880. 

ba age Meg lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

and in their death they were not divided.” 
This stone is erected by their children. 


development. 


Mr. John Spencer Curwen, who succeeded 
his father as President of the Tonic Sol-Fa 
Association, died, aged 69, at 6 Portland 
Place, W., on Aug. 6 last. He was born at 
Plaistow, Sept. 30, 1847. Mr. J. S. Curwen 
was for some years an occasional contributor 

(See 10 S. xii. 313, sub v. 


A Prizk at TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 
IN 1789.—At the beginning of a copy of 
“C. Cornelii Taciti Opera... .Glasgue: 
1753,” there is a printed form worded as 
follows :— 

“Tngenuo ma ue spei ADOLESCENTI Arthur 
Propter insignes in 
ARTIBUS progressus in CLASSE Premium hoc 
literarium dederunt PR&POSITUS et Socii Seniores 

llegii sacrosancte & individu Trinitatis juxta 
DUBLIN Examinatione habita initio Termini Pasche 
A.D. 1789. Quod testor J. Waller Prolv Prics.”’ 

T have Se in italic the words inserted by the 
pen. At the top of this testimonial there is 
the seal of the said ‘Coll. sanctz in- 
dividue Trinitatis Reg. Elizab. juxta 
Dublin,” The seal isalso stamped upon the 
binding on both sides. 

Epwarp 8. Dopgson. 


Eart’s Court, a Lonpon Susurs.— 
“‘ Earle’s Court in Middlesex”’ is care 
described in an advertisement in The Daily 
Courant for July 5, 1712, as “‘ situated be- 
twixt Kensington and Little Chelsea, and 
3 Miles from London, in a very good Air.” 
The latter fact seems to have been vouched 
for by the fact that included in some 
property to be sold there are “‘ an Orangeree 
and above 100 Orange-Trees in Tubs.” 

Something like forty years later it was still 
felt necessary carefully to define the location, 
for in an advertisement of “ Hull’s 
Academy” in The General Advertiser of 
Feb. 3, 1749/50, it was described as 

** At the Great House, in Earl’s Court, situated 
between Knightsbridge, Kensington, Hammer- 
smith and Chelsea.” 
The proprietor, it may be noted, was a 
worthy predecessor of Mr. Wackford Squeers 
in the art of alluringly advertising a boarding 
school. His floridity of style even exceeded 
that of his later rival, while his cheapness 
could not be gainsaid, for, declaring himself 
satisfied with moderate profits for his offered 
advantages, he announced his 
“resolve henceforth to take Young Gentlemen 
at Ten Guineas a Year for Boarding and Instruct- 
ing them in all Particulars.” 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR PitGRIMAGE.—I remem- 
ber having seen it suggested, in some work 
which I have now forgotten, that a visit to the 
Stations of the Cross—particularly the early 
reproductions of the Via Dolorosa at Jeru- 
salem set up at Louvain, Nuremberg, and 
other Continental cities—was allowed as a 
substitute for the greater pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. Indeed, if I rightly recollect, 
the writer stated that the Stations of the 
Cross were introduced into Europe for that 
express purpose. 

her, it was said that the following-out 
of the mazes or labyrinths, examples of 
which are yet to be found in some Continental 
churches, constructed in parti - coloured 
marbles on some portion of the floor of the 
church, and called in France Chemins de 
Jérusalem, was also reckoned as a simple 
substitute for a longer pilgrimage. I should 
be much indebted to any one who can 
confirm this, and supply me with further 
information on the CoLeEt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Gush.’) JoHN T. PAGE. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
| 
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Irish (VOLUNTEER) Corps c. 1780.—Can 
any reader give me information about the 
following corps: (1) The Killarney Indepen- 
dent Light Horse; (2) The Tipperary Light 
Horse ; (3) The Tipperary Light Infantry ? 

They appear to have been independent 
Irish Volunteer Corps, and to have existed 
about 1782, but not to have had official 
recognition, as I cannot trace them in any 
Army Lists of the period. 

8S. G. Everitt, Major. 
New Barracks, Lincoln. 


CoLouRED Boox-WRrapPERS.—Is anything 
being done by librarians to preserve the 
coloured paper wrappers which now enclose 
cloth-bound books, notably novels ? Some 
of them are admirably drawn and reproduced 
in colour, and often constitute the sole 
illustration of a volume. In rebinding a book 
I have adopted the method of getting the 
front cloth cover or back pasted on to the 
inside of the back board, but so far have not 
tackled the preservation of the paper cover. 

J. M. BULLOCH. | 


Mayorat TrApPincs.—In which boroughs 
in the United Kingdom do mayors wear a 
scarf, stole, or tippet of office, and of what 
material is it made ? E. BEAUMONT. 

Brinsop Grange, Oxford. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LEAD-TANK LET- 

TERING.—-Can any one explain 
B 
F 8 
on a solid lead tank dated 1716, 45 in. long 
and 30 in. high, with a blazing phoenix over 
& crown twice stamped on it? The side 
with all this on it is also much ornamented. 
It is believed that there are other specimens 
of the same work and nature in Gray’s Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. This one is in 
@ private gentleman's garden at Hampstead. 
H. C—n. 
{Our correspondent has sent us a drawing of this 


tank, which we shall be glad to forward to any one 
who will undertake to return it. ] 


‘THe CHELTENHAM GUIDE.’—Who: was 
the author? It reads like Anstey in ‘The 
New Bath Guide,’ and the author’s intent 
is to carry the characters from Bath to 
Cheltenham. XYLOGRAPHER. 


THE Sm PERKINS SCHOOL, 
CueErtsry.—Is there any biography, or pedi- 
gree, of this founder? I see that Sir Albert 
Rollit recently discovered that Sir William 
had no crest or arms—an unusual thing for a 
man in his position—and .consequently the 
school governors are considering what is to 


be done about his supposed arms on the | 


school. What are these? What is called 
Prussian eagle” figuresinthem. 
eagle displayed ” — in the coat of the 
old armigerous family of the same name, of 
Orton Hall, Leicestershire, he may have 
been thought to belong to it. One member 
of this family was Sir William Perkins, 
mentioned at 11 S. ix. 25, who was born 
1638, and was executed for high treason, 
1696. CHartzs §. Kine, Bt. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Ricut Hon. Sir ANDREW RICHARD SCOBLE, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.—He died on Jan. 1 of this 
year. Born in London (1831), he was the 
second son of John Scoble (the name is 
apparently also found as Scobell), of Kings- 
bridge, Devon, sometime member of the 
Provincial Parliament of Canada. Where 
could I find a pedigree of this family ? 

J. E. D. General. 


THIRLWALL, 1536, CHAPLAIN TO QUEEN 
ANNE BoLtEyN.—What is known of him ? 
What was his Christian name? He is said 
to be the author of an account of her last 
days, printed at Antwerp in 1547. What is 
the title of this book,and where may a copy 
be seen ? JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


JoHN PRINE, 1568.”-—Who was the man 
who left this inscription in the Beauchamp 
Tower of the Tower of London, with the 
addition: Verbum Domini manet ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


AvutTHors WantTED.—A French lady asked 
her correspondent at what age the education 
of her child should begin. The sage asked 
the age of her infant. The answer was, let 
us say, three. ‘“‘ Then, madam,” he replied, 
you have begun three years too late.” 
Where is this story told ? C. §. 


Who wrote 
Out of the stress of the doing 
Into the peace of the done? 
Epwarp Cowarp. 
17 Waterloo Place, Leamington Spa. 


AND to an 
acquaintance of mine, between fourteen and 
fifteen years ago a Lancashire man of good 
position brought a Bible, and some salt also, 
carefully packed, from his native county to 
a house which one of his relations had taken 
in Lincolnshire. The action, which was 
carried out seriously, seemed to depend on 
some traditional reason not clear to my 
informant. The salt was put into the 
kitchen. In which room the Bible was left 
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is not known. Is this custom generally 
observed in Lancashire or in other counties ? 
Among Lancashire Roman Catholics does 
any other object fill the place of a on ? 


WALTER WILSON, THE NONCONFORMIST 
BIOGRAPHER.—Can any correspondent of 
*‘N. & Q.’ furnish me with particulars of 
Wilson’s parentage? The ‘Dict. Nat. 
Biog., Ixil. 144, states that he was born 
“about 1781,” but does not mention his 
father’s or mother’s name. 

G. F. B. 


PaLAVICINI Famity.—Can any one give 
me any information respecting the ancestry 
and the descendants of Francesco Palavicini, 
Duca dell’ Albaneto in the Kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, who married July 1, 1845, Miss 
Harriet Vanneck ? F. pe H. L. 


BINNESTEAD Essex. — In Noble’s 
“Memoirs of the Protectoral House’ the 
following note occurs on p. 327 :— 

‘* At Bower-hall, in Binnestead, in Essex, is the 
original appointment of Sir Thomas Bendysh, 
am or to the Porte. with many other writings 
and pictures of that family ; in the church of Binne- 
pool is a very fine monument of Sir Henry Bendish, 
the last heir male,and another of his sister, Mrs. 
Pike, who limited the estate with many remainders ; 
several having dropped, it is now possessed by a 
gentleman whose name was Bishop, but who has 
changed it to Bendysh in compliance to the will of 
Mrs. Pile.” 

Can any one identify “ Binnestead”? I 
have failed to find church, ape office, or 
station of that name. It will be observed 
Noble spells the sister’s name both “ Pike” 
and “ Pile.” F. 


J. T. Staron.—Who was J. T. Staton ? 
He appears to have written a number of 
dialect pieces. The ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ is 
silent. 

Sons oF Mrs. BripceT BENDysH.—Are 
there any annals in which the following 
points can be cleared up? Dates of both 
marriages of Thomas Bendysh. Dates of his 
departure for West Indies, and death. Had 
he a daughter? Had Henry Bendysh a 
daughter named Sarah? Did either of his 
sons, Thomas and George, marry ? 

E. F. WiItttams. 

10 Black Friars, Chester. 


SHEPPARD OR SHEPHARD FAMILY OF 
BuiswortH, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—1I should 
be greatly obliged for any information of 
the above family, said to have owned con- 
siderable property at Blisworth, and to 
have been related to the Wake Baronets of 
Courteenhall, of the same county. Samuel 


pee ges died at Blisworth, Oct. 22, 1759; 
and William Rugge, Esq., of Conduit Street, 
London, married Sept. 1, 1763, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sheppard of Blisworth, and was living 
there in that year. Mrs. Rugge died Aug. 27, 
1768. Is there any pedigree of the Shep- 
pards to be found anywhere ? 
Lronarp C. PRICE 


Replies. 
AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 353, 364.) 


Lord Cadogan’s Regiment of Dragoons 
(ante, p. 122). 


JAMES GARDINER was lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment until made colonel of the 13th 
Dragoons, April 18, 1743; and as such was 
killed at the battle of Prestonpans, in 
Scotland, Sept. 21, 1745. There is a 
reference to his death in one of Scott's 
romances. Col. Gardiner’s sudden conver- 
sion to deeply religious principles has been 
often related. Hem. Lady Frances Erskine, 
younger dau. of the Earl of Buchan. 

Sir John Whiteford became major of the 
regiment, September, 1743, and lieutenant- 
colonel thereof, March 9, 1745; and was 
colonel of the 12th Dragoons, Jan. 18, 1750, 
till his death in 1763 ; major-general, Jan. 19, 
1758 ; lieutenant-general, Dec. 12, 1760. 

John Dalrymple, “Captain of the Ennis- 
killen Dragoons till his death, in or about 
April, 1751, fourth son of the Hon. Sir 
Hew Dalrymple, Ist Bart. (a younger son of 
James, Ist Viscount Stair), m. Mary, eldest 
daughter of Alex. Ross of Balkaile, and left 
an only son, General Sir Hew Whiteford 
Dalrymple, who was created a baronet, 1815 
(the third baronetcy in the family). 

The captain-lieutenant of the same name 
was his kinsman, John Dalrymple, second 
son of Col. the Hon. Wm. Dalrymple, M.P., 
of Glenmure, and brother to Wm. Lord 
Crichton of the same regiment, afterwards 
4th Earl of Dumfries and Stair, and to 
James, 3rd Earl of Stair. He was M.P. 
Wigtown Burghs, March, 1728, to 1734, when 
he was defeated and petitioned ; and d. v.p. 
unm. at Newliston, Feb. 23, 1742. 

William Nugent, made captain in Howard’s 
Foot, July, 1744 (Gent. Mag.). 

Charles William Tonyn succeeded John 
Dalrymple as captain-lieutenant, August, 
1742; and was made captain, October, 1743 
(Gent. Mag.); major of the regiment 
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(v. Whiteford), March 19, 1745; and. suc- 
ceeded him as its lieutenant-colonel, Jan. 24, 
1750, to Jan. 5, 1754. Presumably son of 
Charles Tonyn, who was lieutenant 10th 
Foot in 1717. 

George Brodie, who was made captain- 
lieutenant, October, 1743, was a kinsman 
of Brigadier-General Alex. Grant through 
Grant’s mother (who was a Brodie), and was 
made ensign in Grant’s Regiment of Foot, 
April 11, 1711; on half-pay, 1713; again 
ensign in Grant’s new Regiment of Foot, 
July 22, 1715; and again on half-pay, 1718 
to 1726. (Query, third and youngest son 
of George Brodie of Brodie, co. Moray, and 
brother to Alex. Brodie, who was b. Aug. 17, 
1697, and was Lord Lyon King of Arms of 
Scotland, 1727, till his death, 1754.) 

David Chapeau became lieutenant in 
the regiment, October, 1743; captain in 
Pulteney’s (13th) Foot, July, 1744; major, 
April 5, 1757; lieutenant-colonel thereof, 
Aug. 1, 1759, to March 17, 1761. 


Ineut.-General Kerr’s Regiment of Dragoons 
(ante, p. 123). 


Col. Fowke raised a new regiment, the 
43rd, and was made its first colonel, Jan. 3, 
1741; and died a lieutenant-general at Bath, 
1765 (see Dalton, vi. 243). Only son of 
Thomas Fowke, 4th son of Roger Fowke of 
Gunston Hall, Stafford 

He was succeeded as lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment by Major William Erskine 
(from the 2nd Dragoons, ante, p. 85), from 
Jan. 21, 1741, till he resigned, March 3, 1751, 
probably by purchase, over the head of 
James Agnew, who remained major till 
July 23, 1748, and d. 1770. William 
Erskine of Torry, co. Aberdeen, M.P., 
Perth Burghs, 1722 to 1727, was the 
son of Col. William Erskine, M.P., of the 
same place (who d. 1697), and wasb. May 19, 
1691; captain 2nd Royal North British 
Dragoons till made its major, March 21, 
1723 ; was wounded in command of the 7th 
Dragoons at Fontenoy, 1745; and m. 
Henrietta, relict of Robert Watson of 
Muirhouse, co. Edinburgh, second and 
youngest daughter of William Baillie of 
{Lamington, and had an only son, Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir William Erskine, created a Baronet, 1791. 

Mathew Swiney of Swillington, Yorks, 
major Oct. 4, 1745, was made major of the 
Duke of Montagu’s new Regiment of 
Carabiniers, the 9th Horse, which was 
raised Oct. 22, 1745, and reduced June 21, 
1746 ; and d. at Pontefract, 1766. 

John Owen of Bath, second son of Sir 
Arthur Owen, 3rd Bart., M.P., of Orielton 


co. Pembroke (see ‘ Parl. Hist. of Wales, 
1536-1895’), became ensign 3rd Foot Guards, 
Jan. 10, 1725; lieutenant of an additiona} 
troop in Gore’s Ist Royal Dragoons, Dec. 25,. 
1726; captain in etham’s (afterwards. 
12th) Foot, Aug. 25, 1730 ; captain in Kerr’s. 
7th Dragoons, Dec. 15, 1738, till made 
lieutenant-colonel of Rose’s 12th Dragoons. 
Feb. 18, 1748, to 1760; major-general, 
July 10, 1762: lieutenant-general, May 26, 
1772; colonel of the 59th Foot, Nov. 27, 
1760, till he d. Dec. 29, 1775 ; M.P. for West. 
Looe, February, 1735, to 1741 ; m. his cousin 
Anne, daughter of Charles Owen of Nash, 
co. Pembroke, and was father of Sir Arthur 
Owen, 7th Bart., and of Corbetta, who m. 
Joseph Lord of Pembroke, and had a son, 
Sir John Owen, Ist Bart., M.P. 

James Legard (? tenth son, third son by 
second wife, of Sir John Legard, 2nd Bart., 
of Ganton, Yorks). 

Bernard Granville, the elder son of 
Lieut.-Col. Bernard Granville of Buckland, 
co. Gloucester (Lieutenant-Governor of Hull, 
July 20, 1711; M.P. for Camelford, 1710 to 
1713, and Fowey, 1713 ; one of her Majesty’s 
Carvers; d. 1723; younger brother to 
George, lst Lord Lansdowne), was ensign in 
Christopher Fleming’s, late Lord Slane’s,. 
Regiment of Foot in Ireland, March 22, 1711, 
till disbanded in 1712, when he was placed 
on half-pay. He bought the Calwich Abbey 
estate, co. Stafford, from the Fleetwoods, 
and d. unm. 1775, the last male heir of his 
family. 

James Shipley became lieutenant in the 
regiment, August, 1743, and afterwards. 
captain. 

John Guerin became captain, August, 
1744; major of the regiment (vice Agnew), 
July 23,1748 ; and was its lieutenant-colonel 
March 3, 1751, to May 14, 1757. His pro- 
motion must have been exceptionally rapid. 
He was kinsman (?son) of the Ensign 
Menard Guerin who, on July 8, 1709, was 
absent from Brigadier Sybourg’s Regiment 
of Foot in Spain and Portugal, “ by leave 
from the Colonel. Perhaps a child” 
(Dalton). He was the Maynard Guerin of 
Crown Court, St. James’s Park, army agent,, 
who was agent to the 2nd Dragoon Guards, 
4th and 7th Dragoons, and 10th Foot, till 
he d. Feb. 14, 1749 (Gent. Mag.), and whose 
son Maynard Guerin, also an army agent, 
appointed agent to Rich’s Foot, March, 1751, 
d. May 7, 1760 (ante, pp. 245, 312). 

Lieut. Falconer and Cornet Hoby were 
killed at Dettingen, 1743. 
W. R. WILLIAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Lieut.-General Columbine’s Regiment, now 
Lincoln Regiment (ante, p. 246). 

Lieut. George Brereton, afterwards captain 
in this regiment.—His will, dated May 7, 
1754, was proved in the Prerogative Court, 
Dublin, on Nov. 15, 1758, by the executors : 
his niece Mary, wife of John West of 
Drumdarkin, co. Leitrim, gent., and daughter 
of Rev. Edward Munns, Vicar of Drumcliffe, 
co. Sligo, and the said John West. 


Lieut.-General Clayton’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 285). 

Captain-Lieut. Nicholas West, “ of New- 
town, co. Wexford,’ was eldest. son of 
Tichborne West of Ashwood, co. Wexford, 
by his wife and cousin Mary, daughter of 
Nicholas Ward (vide Bangor, V.), and 
grandson to Major Roger West of Bally- 
dugan, co. Down, and the Rock, co. Wicklow, 
by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Tichborne, P.C., Field-Marshal, in Ireland. 
Capt. Nicholas West d. intestate and appar- 
ently s.p.im vita patris, and administration of 
his estate was granted out of the Prerogative 
Court, Dublin, on Nov. 26, 1747, to his sister 
Jane West. 


Major-General Harrison’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 324). 

Justley Watson (? the same as Justley 
Watson, afterwards lieutenant-colonel R.E., 
elder son of Col. Jonas Watson, R.A.; see 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 

ERSKINE E. WEsvt. 


Brigadier Cornwallis’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 282). 

John Edwards, officer in Army, d. 
March 25, 1755, aged 86. 
ee. lieutenant-colonel, d. Sept. 20, 
John Henry Bastide, lieutenant-general, 
April 30, 1770; d. 1770. 

Charles Lawrence, captain-lieutenant 54th 
Foot, 1741 ; major of it, 1747; Lieutenant- 
Governor of Nova Scotia, 1754-6 ; brigadier- 
general, Dec. 3, 1757 ; commanded a brigade 
at siege of Louisburg, July, 1758 ; colonel- 
commandant 60th Foot, Sept. 28, 1757, to 
Dec. 20, 1757; d. Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Oct. 17, 1760 ; monument to him in St. Paul’s 
Church, Halifax. 


General Whetham’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 283). 
John Cossley, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Chelsea Hospital, July 3, 1748, to death, 
Nov. 4, 1765. 


Col. Pulteney’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 284). 

Christopher Legard, lieutenant-colonel,. 
d. Oct. 11, 1765, aged 74. 
Lieut.-General Clayton's Regiment of Foot: 

(ante, p. 284). 

John Severn, colonel of 8th Dragoons,. 
Nov. 27, 1760, to death ; general, Nov. 20,. 
1782; d. July 6, 1787, aged 88. 


Major-General Harrison’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 324). 
Henry Harrison, lieutenant-general, Feb. 1, 
1743 ; d. March, 1749. 


Major-General Handasyd’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 324). 

Roger Handasyde, general, March, 1761 
d. Jan. 4, 1763. 

John Mostyn, son of Sir Roger Mostyn,,. 
3rd Bart., b. 1710; educated Westminster: 
School and Christ Church, Oxford ; captain. 
2nd Foot Guards, 1743 ; colonel of 7th Foot,. 
Jan. 26, 1751; of 13th Dragoons, July 8,. 
1754 ; of 5th Dragoons, 1758 ; of lst Dragoon. 
Guards, May 13, 1763, to his death; M.P.. 
for Malton, 174 -68; Governor of Minorca,. 
1768; also Governor of Chelsea Hospital,. 
1768; general, May 26, 1772; d. Dover 
Street, London, Feb. 16, 1779. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


Ante, p. 283. 

Sampson Archer, ensign, 1704; captain-- 
lieutenant, Nov. 7, 1739. Dalton’s Army 
Lists have the following references to this 
man :— 

Lieut. Sampson Archer, of Colonel Skeffington’s: 
Londonderry Regiment of Foot, ‘‘The Antrim 
Volunteers,’”’ which regiment served during the- 
siege, and was disbanded 1698. 

1697, June 20. Cocklebury. Sampson Archer to- 
be Lieutenant to Captain James Waller in Mater 
General Wm. Stewart’s Regiment of Foot. He 
left the regiment, 1702. ; 

1706, Sampson Archer, Lieutenant in the Earf 
of Inchiquin’s Regiment of Foot, raised in Ireland,. 
March, 1704, and disbanded 1712. 


St. Annes-on-Sea. 


Ante, p. 285. 

A further note to be added to (5) against: 
the name of “‘ James Montresor’’ might be = 
See ‘D.N.B.’ for life of this officer. 

F. M. M. 
Ante, p. 324. 

Major-General Handasyd.—The following 
is the inscription on the monument in 
Gaines Chapel, Great Staughton, Hunting- 
donshire, to the memory of this general :— 
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Here also lies the body of the 
Honsie. Gent. RoGerR HANDASYDE, 
Eldest Son of the above Thos. Handasyde, who 
died Jany. the 4», 1763, aged 78. He was General- 
in-Chief of all his Majesty’s foot forces, was 
formerly Governor of Berwick in the rebellion in 
1745, who during his many years’ disinterested 
Service shewed his great skill in military affairs 
and his zeal and attachment to the present 
Government. Hedied greatly lamented by all who 
the pleasure of his acquaintance. 
HERBERT E. Norris. 
Cirencester. 


“ JOBEY” OF ETON 
(12 S. ii. 248, 295.) 


ETONIAN readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be grateful 
to Mr. THornton for his reference to the 
letters which appeared in The Times during 
January this year about various attendants 
of the boys at Eton who were called by the 
nickname ‘“‘ Joby ” or “ Jobey,”’ but he did 
not extend the list beyond that month, nor 
did Mr. Prerpornt in his reply at the second 
reference. I should like to add that further 
letters on the same subject appeared in 
February, and that the final and authorita- 
tive one, on Feb. 10, signed A. C. A., reviewed 
the whole matter under the heading ‘A 
Statement of Facts.’ The gentleman who 
wrote that letter has spent most of his life at 
Eton, and probably knows as much about 
the school as any man now living, and he 
points out that 
“‘the habit adopted by Etonians since 1870 or 
thereabouts of calling all those who minister to 
their wants on the cricket grounds, at the fives 
courts, bathing- places, or elsewhere, by the 
gd name of ‘Joby’ is no doubt convenient 
them, but it plays havoc with the recollections 
of O.E.’s.” 
The net result, indeed, has been that the 
revious letters teemed with inaccuracies. 
shall venture to quote a little more from 
A. C. A.’s statement, and, having been his 
contemporary at Eton for five years, and 
having always kept in touch with my old 
school, to add a few words of my own. He 
continues thus :— 

“In the middle of last century two Eton 
families, bearing the surnames of Powell and Joel 
respectively, performed certain services for Eton 
boys. There were three of the former and two 
of the latter. Let us take them in order. 

“The elder Powell, generally known as ‘ Picky ’ 
Powell, was a somewhat ragged and disreputable 
old man—the champion supposed to have fought 
* Billy Warner’ of Harrow at Lord’s.”’ 

To this I can add that he had been a good 
cricketer. He was bowling to the boys in 
prattice before my father left Eton in 1810, 
and afterwards played a few times in first- 
class cricket, appearing for the Players 


against the Gentlemen at Lord’s in 1819» 
1820, and 1821. He was an underhand 
bowler of some skill, before the time of 
round-hand bowling, and in the match of 
1820 he bowled six wickets. In spite of 
rather bibulous habits, he reached old age, 
and retained his bodily vigour until late in 
life. A.C. A. continues thus :— 

‘“ Edward Powell, his son, sometimes called 
‘fat’ Powell, sometimes ‘ Dick’ Powell, was a 
very familiar figure in his velveteen coat and tall 
hat. He had charge in the fifties of football at 
the ‘ Wall’ and in College generally, at a later 
date of nearly all the football in the school.” 
After enumerating other duties performed 
by “‘ fat’ Powell, A. C. A. adds that “he 
was @ most valuable and faithful servant of 
Eton for fifty-two years,” and that he died 
in 1899, at the age of 79. The third Powell 
mentioned by A. C. A. was “Ned” or 
“thin”? Powell, who at one time was em- 
ployed in the playing fields, and in character 
too much resembled “ Picky.” A. C. A. 
calls him ‘“‘ a brother or perhaps a cousin of 
Edward Powell.” I always believed them 
to be brothers. In spite of the difference in 
their bulk, a strong family likeness seemed 
to confirm this, and I was told in my school 
days that they were nephews of “ Picky,” 
but A. C. A. has had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of ascertaining the truth. I had a 
great regard for “‘ fat ’’ Powell, who, on my 


leaving Eton, presented me with a pint ~ 


‘“‘ pewter,” which I still possess. He often 
made similar presents to boys who were on 
friendly terms with him, and who played at 
the“ Wall.” 


Having described the Powells, who, in 
spite of assertions to the contrary, were not 
associated with the nickname “ Joby,” 
A. C. A. gives a —_ account of the two 
Joels, sons of Samuel Joel, “ formerly butler 
to the Rev. Francis Plumptre, fellow of Eton 
College.” The elder, christened William 
Henry, was always known by the family 
nickname “ Joby,’ and was in his prime in 
the fifties and early sixties. He used to have 
employment in football arrangements among 

pidans, sold “‘ sock” on the wall in front 
of Upper School, and stood umpire in such 
cricket matches as Collegers v. Oppidans and 
Aquatics v. Lower Club. I remember that, 
quite unjustly, he was once ducked in the 
Thames by the Aquatics, because in a match 
between the latter clubs he was supposed to 
have given a wrong decision. In A. C. A.’s 
words :— 

‘““He was the original, and in former times 
the only, ‘Joby.’ The use of his name as a 
general term for those performing similar services 
belongs to a much later date.” 
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He was probably born in 1800, and died in 


1883. 

“ John, or ‘ Jack,’ Joel was the brother of Joby. 
He was a small man, who hirpled about with a 
straw hat like his brother’s and a squeaky voice. 
He was employed on the cricket grounds, and had 
some knowledge of bowling underhand. He had 
 single-wicket match with ‘ Picky ’ Powell in 
1858, which the latter won. He could play the 
fiddle, and on one occasion, after hearing Joachim 
at a concert in College Hall, he had the privilege 
of handling the great man’s violin. He ended a 
useful life in 1902 at the age of 84.” 

Those are A. C. A.’s words, but I think he is 
mistaken about ‘“ Jack” Joel’s age. On 
June 4, 1897, I met “‘ Jack” in Windsor, at 
the foot of the “ hundred steps ” leading up 
to the Terrace. He mistook me for my 
eldest brother, many years my senior and 
long ago deceased, who when a boy at Eton 
hit him a violent blow on the head with a 
cricket ball—an accident which he never 
forgot. After a pleasant chat I bought from 
him a little pamphlet called ‘ Reminiscences 
of John Joel,’ which is now before me, and, 
though written in artless style, records some 
interesting facts. He says that he was born 
at Cotton Hall near Eton, Dec. 2, 1815, 
which would make him 86 or 87 at the time 
of his death, instead of 84, thus lessening 
what appears too large a gap in age 
between him and his elder brother, whom 
A, C. A. has shown to be the true and 
original ““ Joby ” ; the others (Alfred Knock 
included) are all imitations. 

NORMAN. 


“Buicuty” (12 S. i. 151, 194, 292).—I 
have just returned wounded from France, 
and should like to add a little to the in- 
formation you have already published. 

Apart from all constructions upon, and 
‘suggestions made in regard to, the word 
“ Blighty,’ it doubtless originated through 
the numerous cases of “‘ Trench feet”? and 
other limbs rendered useless owing to frost- 
bite. During the earlier part of the war 
the expression of “‘ having got the Blight ” 
was @ common one—always referring to the 


incapacity caused by the reason stated. |, 


Such cases were at that time invariably sent 
home for treatment, resulting in the other 
expression of “ having got Blighty.” 
Harry LAMSLEY. 
Croxley Green, Herts. 


SANDFORD Famity (12S. ii. 291).—For the 
pedigree of this family see George 
Marshall's ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 1903, which 
“ontains a list of sources. 

E. E. Barker. 


ForEIGN GRAVES OF BRITISH AUTHORS, 
&c. (12 S. ii. 172, 254, 292).— 

‘Thomas Campbell died at Boulogne, 5, Rue 
St. Jean, where he lived for several years, cn the 
15th of June (1844), aged 67, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. The Doctor Beattie, the 
biographer and friend of Campbell, in concert with 
Mr. Hamilton, the British Consul, placed the fol- 
lowing inscription above the door of the bed-room 
in which the poet expired : 

ICI EST MORT THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
AUTEUR DES PLAISIRS DE L’ESPERANCE, 
XV JUIN M DCCC XLIV. 

The inscription in [sic for is] engraved on a black 
marble mas in letters of gold. 

—The poet Churchill, surnamed the Juvenal of 
England, died also at Boulogne, in the month of 
December 1764. He lived for many years in the 
Rue Neuve-Chaussée.”—' New Guide to Boulogne- 
sur-mer,’ by J. Brunet, 6th edition, Boulogne-sur- 
mer, 1856, p. 52. 

In ‘Merridew’s Illustrated Guide to 
Boulogne-sur-mer, 11th edit., 1898, p. 33, 
it is said that Charles Churchill died, Nov. 4, 
1764, ‘“‘in Rue Adolphe Thiers, most pro- 
bably at the Hétei d’Irlande (now pulled 
down) 

‘He was on his way to Paris to join his friend 
John Wilkes, He died of miliary fever, on the 
second day after his arrival, and his remains were 
removed to Dover, where they were buried in the 
churchyard of St. Martin-le-Grand.” 

Excepting that Rue Adolphe Thiers is Rue 
Neuve-Chaussée under another name, these 
two accounts of Churchill do not agree. 

Merridew’s ‘ Guide’ gives (pp. 86, 87) the 
names of some of the English who lie buried 
in the cemetery of Pére'la Chaise of Boulogne, 
adjoining the St. Omer Road :— 

General Sir John B. Hearsey, the hero of 
Seetabuldee. 

General Sir C. M. Carmichael. 

General Sir T. H. Page. 

General Pennel Cole, R.E. 

General John Kettlewell, R.A. 

Sir Nicolas Harris Nicolas, the historian. 

Basil Montague, the vegetarian. 

C. Purton Cooper, Q.C. 

Katherine, Countess of Dundonald. 

Smithson Tennant, M.D., lecturer on 
chemistry at Cambridge. 

Sir William Ouseley, envoy to Persia. 

Capt. W. Tune, who for many years com- 
‘ened the first English steamer plying 
between London and Boulogne. 

Thomas Green, commander, officers, pas-. 
sengers, and crew of the English ship 
Reliance, wrecked off Merlimont, Nov. 12, 
1812, seven persons only having been saved 


W. | out of 116. 


Some members of the O'Mahoney and 
Loughnan families, the latter being great 
benefactors of the new cathedral. 
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Lieut.-General Hart, compiler of ‘ Hart’s 
Army List.’ 

Sir William Hamilton, for upwards of 
fifty years H.M. Consul at Boulogne. 

Henry Melville Merridew, the founder of 
the ‘ Guide.’ 

Eighty-two bodies from the female convict 
ship Amphitrite, lost with all hands off 
Boulogne, Aug. 31, 1833. 

Gilbert & Beckett of Punch was 
buried here previous to the removal of his 
remains to England. 

The spelling of the names is that of the 
* Guide.’ 

‘“* The burial-ground contains the remains of man 
well-known families, ially those of reti 
officers of the English and Indian armies.” 

Possibly the inscription over the door of 
the room in which Campbell died still exists. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


PAaLuAvicrni: Arms (11 S. ix. 511;.12 S. 
ii. 328).—Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ gives arms of 
Palavicini (an Italian family settled in 
co. Cambridge) : Or, a cross quarter-pierced 
azure, on a chief of the first a ragged staff 
fesseways sable. In the 1634 Visitation of 
Essex (Harl. Soc., vol. xiii. p- 536) there is a 
foot-note to the Young pedigree referring to 
the marriage of Robert Young of Ongar with 
Alice Ploot, and quoting Harl. MS. No. 1541, 
fol. 166b, for the second marriage of Robert 
Young with a daughter of Horatio Pallavi- 
cini, the arms of the latter being described as : 
Or, across quarter-pierced azure, in chief 
a@ trunk ragulée sable. In the Sedgewick 
pedigree (Harl. Soc., vol. xiv. p. 600) there 
is @ marriage of Edward Sedgewick of 
Chipping Ongar with Susanna, daughter of 
Tobias Pallavicini. 

The description of the arms in Italian is : 
“Cinque punti d’oro alternati con quattro 
d’azzurro ; col capo del primo caricato da 
una fascia contro doppio addentellata e 
scorciata dinero.” When it is explained that 
the punti are punti di scacchiere (chessboard 
squares) the blazon will be less perplexing. 

In the ‘D.N.B.’ account of Sir Horatio 
allusion is made to Sir Peter Palavicino, 
knighted 1687, as another member of the 
family, but Le Neve describes the latter as 
coming to England as a poor lad who became 
butler to Charles Torreano, merchant in 
London, and to him were ascribed arms, 
““ Blew, an eagle displaid arg.,’”’ which have 
no resemblance to any Pallavicini coat. 

The family of ‘‘ Horatio Palavazene who 
robbed the Pope to lend the Queene,” and 
who was struck down to Beelzebub by 
Hercules with his club, did not make much 


At 7 8. ix. 152 there is a copy of an in- 
t. Dunstan— 


scription from the church of 
in-the-East, London, on the monument to 
Sir Peter Parravicin, 1696. Arms : Gules, a. 
swan argent. R. J. Fynmore. 


Five coats under this name are described, 
in Rietstap’s ‘ Armorial Général.’ 
DRAGON VERT. 


In an old manuscript armorial in my 
possession there is a description in French, 
and a small pen-and-ink sketch, of the arms 
of “ Palavicini & Genes.” The deseription. 
reads as follows :— 

d’az au chief d’o charge 

est de pals liez les uns, 
which I take to mean “ Azure, on a chief or- 
pallets joined together.” The sketch, which 
is headed “‘ Marq de Palavicini,’ I should 
blazon : ‘‘ Chequy of nine or and azure, on a 
chief of the first a barrulet bretessed couped 
sable.” I think it is clear that this and the- 
two descriptions quoted in the query are 
merely different readings of the same shield.. 
I could send Mr. Prrrpoint a copy of the 
sketch if he would care for it. 

H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 
{[Mr. Cuares Drury also thanked for reply.| 


Marruew Suortyne, D.D. (11 S. ix. 406). 


—May I be allowed to supplement my con-- 
tribution at the above referenee by the 
following extract from the Grantehester 
Register, for which I am indebted to the 
Rev. W. R. Harrisson, the present vicar !— 

‘Mrs. Grace Shortyng, eldest daughter to- 
Thomas Goad, Dr. of Lawes and Regius Professour 
in y® University of Cambridge, first married to- 
John Byng, Esquire, late of this parish, by whom 
she had one only son, M" John Byng, y* survived 
her : afterwards y* wife of Matthew Shortyng, M:A:: 
Vicar of this parish, dyed on Sunday April y° 26", 
was buried on Wednesday y° 29t 1691.” 

A reference to Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ ed. 1812, 
vol. vi. p. 81, shows that this John Byng,. 
who was born at Grantchester in 1663, left 
issue by Frances Shortyng two daughters: 
Winifred, married to Richard Burr, doctor’ 
in divinity, and Catherine, to Henry Oborne,. 
chirurgeon and citizen of London. 

Ernest H. H. SHortine. 


St. Mapron’s WELL, NEAR PENZANCE 
(12 S. ii. 9, 58).—Edmund Gibson, in his 
translation of Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1695, 
col. xxii. note 1,:writes of the case men- 
tioned by Hall:— 

“T know not whether this be a distinct instance 
from another that is undoubtedly true. Two per- 
sons that had found the prescriptions of Physicians 
and Chirurgeons altogether unprofitable, went to 
this Well (according to the aneient custom) on’ 


of a mark in English history Leo C. 


Corpus Christi Eve, and laying a small offering. 
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the Altar, drank of the water, laid upon the 
Band all bing good 

ht more, and each o em carry d away 
ay Within 3 weeks 
they found the effect of it, and (their strength in- 
sereasing by degrees) were able to move themselves 
~apon crutches. Next year they took the same 
course, after which they were able to go up and 
down by the help of a staff. At length, one of 
them, being a Fisherman, was, and, if he be alive, 
iis still able to follow that business. The other was 
a Soldier unde~ Colonel William Godolphin,* and 
dy’d in the"service of K. Ch. I. 

“ After this, the Well was superstitiously fre- 

uented, so that the Rector of the neighbouring 

arish was fore’d to reprove several of his 
Parishioners for it. But accidentally meeting a 
woman coming from it with a bottle in her hand,'and 
‘being troubl’d with colical pains, desir’d to drink of 
it, and found himself eas’d of that distemper. 

“The instances are too near our own times, and 
too well attested, to fall under the suspicion of 
‘bare traditions or pecan? fables: And being so 
‘very remarkable, may well claim a place here. 
Only, ’tis worth our observation, that the last of 
‘them destroys the miracle; for if he was cur’d 
upon accidentally tasting it, then the Ceremonies 
of offering, lying on the ground, &c., contributed 
‘nothing; and so the virtue of the water claims the 
whole remedy.” 

Gough, in the ‘ Additicns’ to his transla- 
tion of the ‘ Britannia,’ says, vol. i. ed. 1806, 
p. 17, that according to Dr. Borlase, ‘ Nat. 
Hist. of Cornwall,’ p. 31, “ the water can only 
act by its cold limpid nature, having no per- 
veivable mineral impregnation.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GREATEST RECORDED LENGTH OF SERVICE | P 


(12 8. ii. 327). — Public positions in Bolton 
have been marked by long family associa- 
tions, and a record of these may be of some 
interest to your readers. 

James Winder became Clerk to the 
Borough Magistrates in 1839, and held the 
position until his death in 1862. His son, 
Robert Winder, succeeded him, and holds the 
office to-day after fifty-five years’ service. 

John Taylor was Borough Coroner from 
1839 to 1876, when he was succeeded by his 
son, who held the position until 1904. 

John Hall was Borough Prosecutor from 
1858 to 1887, when he was succeeded by his 
son, who still holds the office. 

Thomas Holden was Registrar of the 
‘County Court from 1846 to his death in 1887, 
when he was succeeded by his sons C. H. and 
A. T. Holden, who held the position, either 
jointly or separately, until 1915. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


* Presumably William Godolphin, ‘Colonel in 
‘the service of Charles I.,” a younger brother of Sir 
Francis Godolphin, and uncl eof Sidney, first Earl 
of Godolphin. See Table II. in E. W. Harcourt’s 
edition of Evelyn’s ‘ Uife of Mrs. Godolphin.’ 


AUTHOR AND TiTLE WANTED: Boys’ 
Book c. 1860 (12 S. ii. 330)—From the 
description given, it is possible the book 
required may have been one of the earlier 
productions of that prolific writer of ocean 
stories, the late William Clark Russell. His 
publishers were Messrs. Sampson Low & Cc. 

CECIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


“CarpDEw” (12 S. ii. 299, 336).—I 
consider that the account I have given of 
this word at the first reference, and of Car- 
michael, as personal names, is more probable 
than that suggested by H. R. C. So far as 
they are place-names of course he may be 
right. THE REVIEWER. 


Porm WantTeED (125. ii. 349).—The author 
of the poem ‘ From India’ was William Cox 
Bennett, the brother of Sir John Bennett, 
the watchmaker. Davin SaLmon. 

Swansea. 


Lonpon’s ENTERTAINMENT TO “ 
Inpian Kines” (12 S. ii. 304).—In this 
interesting note mention is made of the per- 
formance of ‘ Macbeth’ at the Haymarket at 
which the “ kings’’ were present. In Genest’s 
‘ History of the Stage’ an account is given of 
the mob, which shouted from the gallery 
that they could not see them. Wilks 
came forward and said they were in the 
front box. The mob shouted back: ‘“‘ We 
aid our money to see the kings.’ ‘ Mac- 
beth’ was evidently quite a secondary 
matter. To pacify the mob, four chairs 
were brought on the stage, followed by the 
kings, who sat down on them. That show 
over, the play began. J.S. 8. 


AND LEFEVRE Famities (12 
ii. 128, 195).—Charles Lefevre of Beckenham, 
Kent, was M.P. for Wareham, 1784, till he 
resigned in 1786. Did he die unmarried soon 
afterwards, and at what age? Was he the 
only son of John Lefevre of Heckfield Place, 
Hants, a partner in the banking firm of 
Curries, James & Yellowsley in Cornhill, 
who died at Old Ford, Jan. 16, 1790, aged 67, 
leaving an only daughter, heiress to the 
immense fortune of three families (Gent. 
Mag.) ? Particulars of Charles will oblige. 

W. R. W. 


Fotx-Lore: Curme-Hours (12 8. i. 329, 
417; ii.1136, 194, 216).—Marcaret W., says at 
the last reference ‘‘ Clocks chime every hour 
or at no hours,” but this is by no means true 
of all clocks. The church clock at Haxey, in 
Lincolnshire, chimes every third hour only, 
at 6, 9, 12, and 3. The word “chime” 
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however, is used in more senses than one. 
We used to distinguish, in South Notts, 
between ringing and chiming; the bells 
were rung when they were fully swung— 
chimed when they were half-swung, as was 
usually the case when calling us to service. I 
do not mention this as having any bearing on 
the matter under discussion, but I should 
like to know the reason for such a an 


Lrecat Macaronics (7 S. i. 346; 11 S. 
iii. 6 ; 12 S. ii. 335)—Mr. THornTon, at the 
last reference, inquires about the Ardens. 
For Edward Arden see the ‘D.N.B.’ and 
10 S. ix. 184, and for the family generally see 
the Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. xii. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PLumsteEaD Luoyp (12 8. ii. 310).— 
Plumstead Lloyd, born Oct. 7, 1780, married 
first Frances Isabella, daughter of J. Beten- 
son, Esq., of Ipswich, and by her (who died 
Sept. 18, 1816) had surviving issue : (1) Mary 
Elizabeth, married her cousin Edward Lloyd, 
Esq.; (2) Emma; (3) Isabella, married 
Henry Russell, Esq., of Toronto, Canada. 
Plumstead Lloyd married secondly Jane, 
daughter of John Howell, Esq., and 
by her had issue a daughter, Jane Howell. 

Mrs. ANDERSON will find an account of 
Plumstead Lloyd in the ‘ Pedigree of the 
Lloyds of Dolobran, co. Montgomery,’ re- 
printed from Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ Ist 
ed., 1836, with some corrections and addi- 
tions, by Mrs. Richard Harman Lloyd— 
for private circulation, 1877. 


JL.EONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Would ‘Charles Lamb and the Lloyds’ 
(Smith & Elder), by E. V. Lucas, published 
about November, 1898, assist ? 

R.. J. FyNMORE. 


I can give a reply to my own question, as 
since sending it to ‘N. & Q.’ I have been 
fortunate enough to see a manuscript letter 
of Robert Lloyd to Manning, dated May 4, 
180], in which he says: “My brother 
Plumstead is settled here in a large brewery.” 

G. A. ANDERSON. 

The Moorlands, Woldingham, Surrey. 


The references at the end -of the article 
on the elder Charles Lloyd in ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xxxiii. 410, may be helpful. 

A. R. Bayley. 


For the pedigree of the Lloyd family 
consult George W. Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide,’ which contains a list of references. 

E. E. BARKER. 


AvuTHORS WANTED (12 §. ii. 329).— 


‘‘Heaven would not he Heaven were thy soul: 


not with mine; nor would Hell be Hell 

souls together.” 

See Baptista Mantuanus (S olo 

‘ Eclogue ’ iii. 108, sqq. :— eee 

Sive ad felices vadam post funera campos, 

Seu ferar ardentem rapidi Phlegethontis ad undam, 

Nec sine te felix ero, nec tecum miser unquam, " 
We may compare Bardolph’s wish when he 

hears that Falstaff is dead :— 

“Would I were with him, wheresome’er he is, 
either in heaven or in hell !’"—* K. Henry[V.,’ Act II, 
se. iii. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 
The same sentiment appears in Sir Walter 
Scott’s translation of one of Biirger’s ballads : 
O mother, mother, what is bliss? 
O mother, what is bale? 
Without my William what were heaven, 
Or with him what were hell ? 
Susanna CORNER. 
Lenton Hall, Nottingham. 


C. Lams: ‘ Mrs. Battie’s OPINIONS ON 
Wuist’: oF CHIMNEY FIREPLAcss -(12 
ii. 266).—On the marble mantelpiece in the 
drawing-room at Cefn Mably, Glamorgan- 
shire, the ancient seat of the Kemeys family, 
is the following inscription : ‘‘ Tan da, parth 
glan, a Ilodes Hawen.” ‘Translated: “A 
good fire, a clean hearth, and a merry lass” 

D. K. T. 


REcorps WANTED (12S. ii. 330, 375). 
—D. B. should write to the Admiralty and 
War Office for permission to inspect the Naval 
and Military Records at the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, stating particulars of 
his search. The earliest returns of naval 
officers’ services begin in 1817. | There is also 
a complete index to all the officers’ corre- 
spondence with the Admiralty, which might 
prove of great interest. I believe the earliest 
returns of military officers’ services begin in 
1828, although there are some of an earlier 
date of officers of the highest grades. 

O’Byrne’s ‘ Naval Biography’ should be 
consulted if D. B.’s ancestor was living about 
1840. A. H. MACLEAN. 

14 Dean Road, Willesden Green. 


(12 S. ii. 269).—This may, 
I think, be a misreading, or (as the inventory 
referred to is printed) a typographical error, 
and the word should perhaps be “ doublers,” 
i.e., dishes “‘ great and small.’’ See Halli- 
well’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic Words’ (fifth 
edition), vol. i. p. 312, and the ‘E.D.D.,’ 
vol. ii. p. 133. In the form ‘ dobler” the 
word is as early as 1360; and in Cumberland 
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and Westmorland a dish of earthenware: 
wood, or metal is known as a “‘dibbler.’ 

As a “‘dribbler” is a tippler, and “ dribb- 
ling’? means tip ling. drinking, or ‘‘ boosing,”’ 
the word “ driblow ’’ (assuming the word to 
be correctly transcribed) might be thought to 
denote a pewter drinking vessel or tankard, 
but I am afraid this assumption would only 
supply another illustration of “false ety- 
mology.” A. C. C. 


AuTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED (12 S. 
ii. 290, 336).— The couplet given at the 
latter reference :— 

Though lost to sight to memory dear, 

The absent claim a sigh, the dead a tear, 
wherever it originated, is clearly an echo of 
Pope’s 

Absent or dead, still let a friend be dear : 
A sigh the absent claim, the dead a tear. 
N. W. Hitt. 


If G. W. E. R. consults ‘ Douglas’s 40,000 

Quotations’ he will find the line 
Though lost to sight to memory dear 
attributed to “‘ George Linley.’’ The second 
line there is :— 
Thou ever wilt remain. 
L. Storey. 
1 Harden Villas, Rosetta, Belfast. 


(The reference to Linley’s song was included i 
the editorial note, ante, p. 200.) 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DeENtTIsts (12 S. 
ii. 64, 115, 194, 218).—The quack mentioned 
by Dr. CLIPPINGDALE at the second 
reference is not an isolated example 
of an eighteenth-century dentist engaged 
in general practice. As a distinguished 
Casanovist, Mr. Horace BLEAcKLEY will 
remember that the adventurer during a 
visit to Parma found himself in need of 
medical advice. The following extract from 
the ‘Mémoires’ is of interest :— 

“My case was not one for an empiric, and I 
thought I had better confide in M. de la Haye...... 
This man, whose age and experience demanded 
respect, put me in the hands of a clever surgeon, 
who was also a dentist.’'—Ed. Flammarion, ii. 155. 
Ed. Garnier, ii. 251. 

J. D. Rouueston, M.D. 

Gray : A Book or Squtss (12 S. ii. 285).— 
It may perhaps interest your correspondent 


to know that the Gray MSS. referred to in 
the quotation from Tovey’s ‘Gray and his 


Friends’ were sold at Sotheby’s in August, | ha 


1854. They formed the subject of an article 
in The Atheneum of July 29, 1854, and an 
account of the sale appeared in the issue of 
the same journal of Aug. 12, 1854. The 
collection appears to have been dispersed 


into various hands, but only one name is 

given—Mr. Wrightson of Birmingham, who 

purchased the ‘ Elegy’ for 1311. ‘ 
Joun T. PaGeE. 


Hotes on Books. 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Miscellaneous Charters 
and ot Documents relating to the Districts o; 
Sheffield and Rotherham, with Abstracts o: 
Sheffield Wills, 1554 to 1560. Compiled by 
T. Walter Hall. (Sheffield, W. Northend.) 


THE Miscellaneous Documents included in this 
work begin with the Kilnhurst deed of covenant 
belonging to the later twelfth century, which is 
followed by the charter of William de Lovetot, 
the treasure in the possession of the Town Trustees 
of Sheffield, the date of which is prior to 1181. 
The various other documents which come under 
this heading are spread pretty evenly over the next 
three centuries, and are both interesting and, for 
the restricted area to which they belong, fairly 
numerous. The Wills, as the title-page indicates, 
are mostly of the mid-sixteenth century, but a 
few later ones have been added, and chief among 
these is that of William Burton of Royds Mill— 
dated 1734 /5—important for the light it throws 
on the history of Wadsley Hall and Ecclesfield. 
Mr. Walter Hall appends to this two or three pages 


‘| of useful notes on the different owners of that 


estate, and on the structure of the house, and 
mentions a curious custom said to have been 
kept up there through medieval times: every 
Christmas twelve men and their horses were 
entertained: at the Hall for twelve days, and 
each man, before he left, stood by the hearth, 
where the ashes of departed ancestors were 
supposed to be buried, and drove a large pin 
— the oaken beam forming the lintel of the fire- 
place. 

The charters, leases, and other like documents 
of which the bulk of the volume consists, are 
mainly of interest to the local antiquary; the 
families most abundantly illustrated are Montfort 
(under several variations), Kilnhurst (in the 
earlier years), and Creswick. Under date 1381 
is an acquittance of Agnes del Thwayt to John 
Moumforth for forty pounds and one gown with 
one fur, in payment for certain things he had 
bought from her. In 1405 we have an abstract of 
the lengthy will of William Cresewyk of London, 
of which most of the details concern London— 
the testator being of the Sheffield family of 
Creswick and mentioning his cousin John of that 
town. ‘To the prior and convent of 
called ‘‘ Crichirche within Algate,’’ William left, 


.|among other things, his Mass book, vestment, 


chalice, two new books called ‘‘ Greylles ’’ (grail- 
books, graduals) and a large “ porthors”’ (i.e., _ 
ortiforium, a breviary). Another good document. 
is a View of Frankpledge (April 15, 1448), having 
several noteworthy names among the jurors, to 
establish a right of way upon which encroachment 
d been made; this deed, dated at Norton, 
remains in the custody of the vicar. A deed 
which it would be instructive to have explained 
is the licence to one Robert Brommely and 
Margaret his wife to depart from the house of 
St. Robert of the order of the Holy Trinity. Two 
inventories occur, the one of 1549 (goods of 
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‘Elizabeth ‘‘ Mowmfurthe’’ of Kilnhurst), the 
-other of 1599 (goods of Anthony Marryat of 
“Over Haughe). Anne Fenton, whose will is dated 
1552, has nine daughters, of whom the fourth 
-and the eighth were called Anne, and have to be 
formally distinguished as Anne the elder and 
Anne the younger. We may also mention the 
-deed of Partition, made in 1579, between Anne 
Bray and Thomas Barber, as one of the richest of 
these documents in respect of local detail. 

To the main body of the work is added a 
-valuable set of abstracts of documents relating to 
Barnes Hall, transmitted to Mr. Hall by Sir 
Alfred Gatty, and following these we have Mr. 
“Hall’s interesting paper on ‘ Ye Racker Way.’ 

This compilation had been laid aside at the 
“beginning of the war; it is now published in aid 
-of the Sheffield Hospitals—in the hope that by 
“the sale of 100 copies a sum of 251. may be raised 
for that purpose. For this reason we recommend 
‘it to the particular attention of our readers—but 
‘by no means for this reason only. It is a piece of 
~work upon which the compiler is much to 
There are five facsimiles of early 
“US 5 


and one of an eighteenth-century plan of | ¢ 


York Street, Sheffield. The transcript in extenso 
-of William de Lovetot’s charter makes uictii, 
victualiorum. 


The Burlington Magazine for November gives 
-us the conclusion of three good studies—that on 
Giuliano, Pietro, and Giovanni da Rimini by 
“M. Osvald Sirén ; that on Spanish embroideries by 
Mr. George Saville ; and the ‘ Theory of Aisthetic,’ 
‘by Mr. Douglas Ainslie. The last is rather 
-stimulating than convincing; but when one 
-disagrees—as is fairly often the case—the exact 
definition of and reason for the disagreement form 

rofitable meditation. M. Sirén makes to 
Giovanni Baronzi da Rimini one or two new and 
important attributions. About the Spanish mind 
as expressed in art—even if it be in what is 
-commonly called a minor art—there is a fascina- 
‘tion not only great but distinctive, and Mr. 
‘Saville’s discussion conveys that successfully. 
Mr. Paul Buschmann offers a suggestion concern- 
ing two drawings in the Christ Church Library at 
Oxford, for which an author has long been 
~wanting : he would provide them with Cornelius 
Bos in that capacity ; and would render the same 
service to two grotesque masks in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, by attributing them to 
‘Cornelius Floris. Mr. Bernard Rackham writes 
‘upon ‘ Wirksworth Porcelain,’ and Mr. Herbert 
-Cescinsky upon ‘ English Marqueterie.’ The first 
-article in the paper is by Sir Martin Conway—a 
very interesting analysis of Gerard David’s 
* Descent from the Cross,’ which was exhibited in 
the “Old Masters” in 1912. Once in the 
Dingwall collection, and now in the possession of 


.another private collector, it is an important picture | 


-of which hitherto only a somewhat unsatisfactory 
photograph had been published. The frontispiece 
to this number of the magazine furnishes a much 
more worthy one, of which all lovers of David will 
be glad to take note. 


THE November Nineteenth Century has three or | g 


four rather dull papers, and as many of somewhat 
unusual interest. Railways area prominent feature 
sin the number, and the articles connected with this 
are among the Ibest—Mr. Moreton Frewen’s 
~The Economics of James J. Hill,’ and Mr. H. M. 
-Hyndman’s *The Railway Problem Solved’— 


G. 8. C. 


which we may add as kindred Captain 
Swinton’s ‘Castles in the Air at ing Cross. 
The first and the last especially of the three 


contain a good 


deal of matte i 
readers of ‘N. titling 


& Q.’ Mrs. Stirling brin 
conclusion the Diary of Charles Hot m— Fi ght. 
ing in Flanders in 1793-1794’—of which the first 
instalment appeared in the May number of this 
review. Brigadier-General F. G.Stone has worked 
out a parallel between the situation and conduct 
of Frederick William III. of Prussia and those 
of King Constantine. The correspondences \are 
numerous and striking, and also more substantial— 
so to put it—than such comparisons often are. 
Captain Philippe Millet’s ‘ Twelve Months with 
the British Army ’ is sure to be read with gratitude 
and pleasure. He is a French “ Officer of Liaison,” 
and there is no position from which criticism or 
appreciation of our army can be more welcome, 
interesting and valuable. He speaks generously 
and shrewdly, now and then showing up a differ- 
ence between British and French which strikes one 
as, fresh—for instance, in his remarks about ‘the 
treatment accorded an unpopular character. 

. P. B. Mais has put together some rather 
rambling dicta about the poets of to-day. He could 
not fail, being a clever writer and saying so many 
things, to say several of these well and truly; but 
he tends sadly to exaggeration in praise, and 
thereby becomes unconvincing. He singles out as 
a “gem”’ the stanza of a song from . Gordon 
Bottomley’s ‘ King Lear’s Wife’: 

If you havea mind to kiss me, 
ou shall kiss me in the dark : 
Yet rehearse, or you might miss me— 
Make my mouth your noontide mark: 
Dare we confess that the last line makes us 
laugh? 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange-, 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Aotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing-of them. 

EprTorIaL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 


Lane. E.C. 


Mr. W. Jackson Pigott and Mrs. STEPHEN.— 
Forwarded. 

Mr. J. Harris Stone.— The epitaph “ Fare- 
well, vain world,” was set out in various forms at 
8. ii. 306, 536; iii. 191. 

CoRRIGENDUM, p. 340.—In consequence of an 
accident to the type of the last line on this page, 
appeared instead of ’Axxwpds. The 


corrigendum should have been: “ Ante, p. 315, 
‘col. 1, 1. 23, for Axxipds read 
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